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pantheism on page 150. On page 170 we read: "We, the finite, 
require the presence of a non-ego beyond us, in order to self-con- 
sciousness. This is a condition of the self-consciousness of the 
finite; but it is surely conceivable that the Infinite may dispense 
with this condition because of its infinity." But yet two pages 
further on we are told that " if God possesses consciousness, there 
must to him be not only a subject knowing, but also an object 
known. ... A subject without an object would not be conscious of 
anything," and there is nothing in the context to modify the discrep- 
ancy between these views. 

It is perhaps the illusory character of the intuitive evidence on 
which the author puts his main dependence that gives the work as a 
whole such an air of incoherence. The literary tone of the book is 
excellent. While it contains little that is original or new to the 
mature student, the beginner will find it a pretty complete summary 
of the difficulties in the theistic problem, and, however strongly one 
may feel that the constructive effort fails of reaching the desired 
goal, there is much that is suggestive and stimulating to positive 
thought. There is plenty of excellent material offered, only the 
central synthetic principle is lacking. p q French 

Secularism, Its Progress and Its Morals. By John M. Bonham. 
New York and London, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1894. — 396 pp. 

Mr. Bonham's book is professedly written from the standpoint 
of modern science. In his work on " Industrial Liberty," which 
appeared about six years ago, he showed himself an earnest disciple 
of Herbert Spencer. The present volume evinces the same general 
characteristics ; at times, however, the radicalism of the author leads 
him to reject some of Mr. Spencer's most cherished views. This is 
especially true concerning the value to be placed upon the concep- 
tion of the Unknowable. The writer agrees that science points un- 
mistakably to an Ultimate Power back of phenomena. He insists, 
however, that it is not only unscientific, but unfruitful of any moral 
result, to clothe our conclusions with reference to the fact of such an 
existence beyond the bound of our reason with any such sense of rev- 
erence as the term religion implies. To make that of which we can 
know nothing the ground of religion, is to him the height of absurdity. 

Mr. Bonham holds that impersonal surroundings, and not discur- 
sive argument, is the most potent influence in the intellectual 
progress of the masses, and determines their views upon theology. 
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The progress of industrialism, and especially of invention, by 
constantly bearing witness to natural law, is destroying faith in 
supernatural intervention. All theology, on his view, is concerned 
to uphold, not only sacred ideals, but also a certain body of propo- 
sitions, the sole warrant for which is to be found in an inscrutable 
authority. This view, of fundamental importance to the argument, 
will be rejected by a large number of thoughtful and unprejudiced 
people. On it is founded the conclusion that liberal theology is 
less tenable than thoroughgoing dogmatism, since liberalism, while 
professing to subject everything to scientific examination, incon- 
sistently reserves for a portion of its creed the sanction of authority. 
Science must by its very nature annihilate authority. Mr. Bonham 
believes that it must also destroy sacred ideals, since ideals interfere 
with the candid pursuit of truth. In this more than in any other 
respect the author allows his antipathy to religion to carry him to 
extremes. To his mind, the man who is actuated by ideals is really 
not competent to judge of truth. 

The chapters on the ethics of secularism are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Instead of being constructive, they are chiefly devoted to a 
criticism of what is styled the theologic theory of ethics. This 
theory is construed to hold that the precepts of ethics form a sacred 
code which originated from a supernatural authoritative source and 
does not change. Great care is taken to show that the character- 
istic precepts of Christianity, such as that of non-resistance to 
oppression, are neither practicable nor commendable. Going farther 
than Mr. Mill, the author even denies that the Golden Rule is good 
ethics. It seems a mistake, however, to assume that theology is 
concerned to defend as an unchangeable code every formulation 
of moral precepts found in the gospels. On this account not 
many progressive theologians will feel themselves hard hit by the 
strictures of these chapters. The best results of the science of 
ethics may be appropriated quite as well by them as by the secu- 
larist. The same cannot be said of the most straitly orthodox, 
and to them Mr. Bonham's book will furnish food for reflection. 
The morals of secularism do not differ appreciably from the general 
results of ethical science. This outcome is the more strange when 
we remember that the most important factor in determining the 
mental attitude of the secular masses is the unintellectual influence 
of impersonal surroundings. One would expect the Philistinism 
which such influences generally produce, to make itself manifest 
in the ethics of secularism. The writer does not require any dis- 
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cussion, however, to convince himself that the moral code enjoined 
by an enlightened science of ethics is identical with that in which 
secularism must result, and widely at variance with that of theology. 
The volume is well made up. The style is gratifyingly clear. 
The order of arrangement is so well judged as to constitute the 
entire book one continuous argument. The author is evidently a 
careful and fair-minded scholar. He is thoroughly persuaded that 
religion is not a good thing, and that it neither can be nor should be 
so modified as to survive the attacks of science. This conviction 
leads him to take an extreme view of the speculative weakness of the 
philosophy of religion, a view from which the most important errors 
of the book result. If one bears this in mind, the volume consti- 
tutes a very satisfactory representative of science in the contest 
against dogmatic theology. Its scientific air and general cogency 
of argument render it highly interesting and readable. One ques- 
tions whether it will hasten the departure of religion from the world, 
but it may well aid in destroying dogmatism. -g -^ Hinman 



